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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Summer Colony for Writers 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 1 


Round table discussions and personal literary 
guidance by nationally known professional 
writers. Fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry, radio, and play writ- 
ing. Beautiful vacation resort 
just outside Estes Park. Pro- 
grams, games and amusements, 
Enroll for week 
or month. Reas- 
onable rates, 
For information 
write: Frank 
Clay Cross, Di- 
rector, 711 17th 
at, Denver, 


PUBLISH 
YourOwnBook 


At very moderate cost you can have 
your novel or book of poems attract- 
ively printed and bound. . . . Free 
estimates and advice. 


N.E. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


Established 1919 


1918 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 


15,179 WRITERS 


have CX’'d this book 


**MAKING MANUSCRIPTS SALABLE”’ 
by Walter N. Des Marais 


A workable guide book written by a_ professional 
author and critic. Designed to help you build better 
stories and put them into salable form. 

A FEW OF MANY FEATURES: Plot Plat—a 
unique plotting method that really works. Story- 
value Chart—you can gauge your story’s chance of 
selling before sending it to market. Script Test 
Questions—the questions an editor asks himself be- 
fore he buys. Interest Analysis Graph—helps you 
find the strong and weak spots in a story. 
Endorsed by professionals, beginners, critics, teachers 
and editors. 

“It is going to make a new crop of selling writers.” 
J. Allan Dunn, author of over 1,500 published stories. 
“I give it credit for helping me make my first sale.”’ 
Mrs. C. F. Horsley, Burlington, Iowa. 

“I am recommending it to my clients as a well worth- 
while addition to their professional equipment.” Ed 
Bodin, prominent literary agent. 

“‘“Any earnest student will certainly profit from the read- 
ing of this book.’’ From review in The Oklahoma Teacher 


magazine. 
“‘A comprehensive manual on story writing.’’ From review 
in Author and Journalist magazine. 


*The 15,179th book shipped as this ad goes to press. 
160 Pages ... Price $2.00 ... 25 Chapters 
ORDER NOW — 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Comfort Press, Inc 
107 N. 8th, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send “‘Making Manuscripts Salable’’ at once. I may 
return it for full refund if not satisfied with it. 


$2.00 enclosed. Send C.O.D. 
Name 
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Has the Plot Question 


Got You 
Down? 


Let 
Deal-A- 
Plot 
help you up 


Dear A. & J.: 

Please convey to C. F. Davis my wish to bestow 
credit where credit is due. The March, 1939, issue 
of Golden Fleece carries my story plotted with a 


DEAL-A-PLOT. 


ROBERT JAMES GREEN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 

Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 

The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 
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SONG-SHARK RACKET 
EXPOSED BY KEN 


Somewhat in the manner of the exposés of the song- 
shark racket which have appeared in THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST—notably the Lottie Perkins articles in 
1933—-Ken turned the spotlight on the concerns which 
advertise “Original Songs Wanted” in its March 9th 
issue. The article, by Robert Lathrop Bacon, instances 
several absurd ‘‘song poems” which were submitted to 
the various service companies and were enthusias- 
tically “accepted.” Acceptance in such case, of course 
means that the author is permitted to pay a sum rang- 
ing anywhere from $20 to $60 for a cheap musical 
setting. The Kew article observes: 

“The extent of the song-shark racket can be judged 
by the fact that one shark alone copyrights an aver- 
age of 100 songs each month that he has set to music. 
(This copyrighting service, which costs but $1, is a 
good selling point in the come-on literature.) This 
man’s methods bring in approximately $60 from each 
disappointed lyric writer who falls. His total cost for 
printing, advertising, copyrighting and furnishing the 
music for each dupe’s song runs around $4.50.” 

Ken reports that an estimated 22,000 of the musical 
compositions copyrighted at Washington in a year 
were colloborated efforts thus paid for by amateur 
song writers—and that despite this bulk there is not 
one instance of a song shark’s composition being even 
a moderate success. 

This confirms the conclusions reached by THE Au- 
THOR & JOURNALIST in connection with the Lottie 
Perkins investigation, and the admission made by the 
president of one of these companies (Indiana Song 
Bureau) in our October, 1937, issue. 

In the A. & J. article last mentioned, the conten- 
tion of the song-servicing company president was that 
the amateur song writer received what he paid for. 
“It may be worth the money you have paid to hear 
your own words sung to music that suits them. Be 
satisfied with a few dollars worth of service, for that 
is all you have paid for. Do not expect to pay $20 and 
receive in return $50,000. The stories about writers 
who do that are invented to make good reading.” 

Unfortunately, the amateur who submits a song 
poem does not look at it from this point of view. He 
expects his feeble effort somehow to be converted into 
a “song hit” which will bring him in the ‘‘big money” 
promised, or implied, in the advertisements. Ken 
quotes from some of the song-service companies’ ad- 
vertising literature: 

“. . . cash prices for songs range from $300 to 
$500 . a Straight royalty brings $10,000 to $100,- 
000 for a hit. Please state also whether you 
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want us to submit your song for sale for a lump sum 
in cash or on a straight royalty basis.” 

“This skillful phrasing,” remarks Ken, ‘is typical 
of the song shark’s psychologically correct come-on 
literature. Without promising anything, it infers to the 
dupe that his masterpiece is a sure sale. The only 
question remaining in doubt is whether he should take 
cash payment or the slower and more substantial roy- 
alty basis as described in the circular, ‘up to $100,000.’ 

“One firm sends among its literature an imposing 
‘Agreement For Broadcasting Rights.’ The sucker is 
implored as a special favor to give the company the 
right to broadcast the ‘exceptional song’ that is to be 
made of the lyric he submitted. 

“This implants the idea that the song is an assured 
seller and that the listening world is clamoring for it.’’ 

Concluding, Ken avers: ‘“The actual situation in 
the legitimate song publishing business at present is 
unfavorable for the amateur. The sale of sheet music 
has been cut to 50,000 copies for a hit and the writ- 
ers must produce ten songs for every one they wrote 
a decade ago. Practically all outstanding songs 
are subsidized directly or indirectly by stage and movie 
productions. There has NEVER been a market for sepa- 
rate song lyrics. Popular songs are the product of lyri- 
cist and composer working together constantly. Ama- 
teur and song-shark submissions by mail are refused 
by legitimate publishers and these publishers NEVER 
ask writers for money in advance.’ 

PRESS CLIPPINGS AND 


“PRESS CARDS” 


Since the publication in our February issue of a 
market note from Authenticated News Service, Holly- 
wood, Calif., calling for syndicate features and stat- 
ing that “Those who wish to submit material to us 
must first register and obtain official press credentials,” 
it develops that the concern is not of a type which 
should have been accorded the rating of a legitimate 
market. 

Writers who responded to the announcement re- 
ceived a form letter reading as follows: 

Your inquiry regarding our registration service re- 

ceived. Our Bulletin of Features goes to over 5000 

newspaper and magazine publishers quarterly; giving 
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“One day I wrote an article on the easy life of 
a tramp—and here I am!” 
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the name and address of the author and type of feature 

or nature of photos he has to market. The publisher 

deals DIRECT with the author, thus saving all syndi- 
cate fees. 

Our registration fee is $1.00 which also covers the 
issuance to you of our 1939 Official Press Card, which 
allows you the courtesy extended all news service rep- 
resentatives. 

If you can write features or take photographs that 
will meet publishers’ requirements we suggest you reg- 
ister at once as our registration and supply of Official 
Press Cards is limited. Return this letter with ONE 
DOLLAR and your registered Press Card will be issued 
without delay.” 

The call for material sent to the A. & J. over the 
signature of Vance Chandler, editor, was a deliber- 
ate misrepresentation. It read: “We will consider fea- 
tures, not stories, from independent writers. Also pho- 
tographs of spot news and those that can be converted 
into features.” The letterhead bears the statement: 
“Daily, weekly and monthly releases direct from Hol- 
lywood to you by airmail.” ; 

The impression conveyed, of course, was that this 
was a real syndicate having regular outlets for mate- 
rial, which it wished to purchase from free-lances. 
As it turns out, the concern is not a syndicate and its 
schemte is merely to ensnare dollars from the unso- 
phisticated. Any writer of even nominal experience 
knows that articles are not sold as a result of having 
them listed in some quarterly bulletin—and the value 
of a “press card” of this type can be imagined. 

The old press-card racket has of recent years been 
tied up with a new and special form of lure to the 
inexperienced. This special lure consists of a prom- 
ise to reveal the secret by which easy money may be 
made by clipping newspapers. 

A recent entrant into this field is the Universal 
Press Agency, of Los Angeles. A client who was some- 
what skeptical of its assurances that a $5 membership 
fee would set her on the way to fortune via the press- 
clipping route wrote to the Los Angeles Better Busi- 
ness Bureau for a report on the concern. The report 
disclosed that Universal Press Agency is operated by 
one Ted Bloom who formerly operated various ven- 
tures under the following titles: National Press Serv- 
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“He’s been writing for three days straight, 
and just discovered there’s no ribbon in his 
typewriter!” 
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ice, Pacific Publications, The Morgan Publishers (a 
verse anthology scheme), International Photo Syndi- 
cate. The National Press Service (also previously oper- 
ated as The National Press Syndicate) retired from 
business December 30, 1938. Phoenix-like, the Uni- 
versal Press Agency rose from its ashes January 1, 
1959. 

The plan of operations appears to be identical under 
the new name. Typical phrases from the new come-on 
literature: 

If you are seriously interested in earning extra money 
at home in your spare time, or full time for that matter, 
you can do so by preparing news items, clippings, arti- 
cles, and stories for the thousands of publishers who are 
constantly in the market for them. . . . Special literary 
ability, a college education, or any unusual training is 
not required. You can begin by merely clipping 
newspapers; gradually take up the preparation of short 
news items, then branch into feature and specialty work. 
et Begin work the day you receive your Hand-Book 
and assignments and Press Card.” 

What is it that induces the recipient of this letter 
to send in his $5 membership fee for the Hand-Book 
and Press Card? Is it the possibility that he may earn 
money by mastering the different craft of feature arti- 
cle writing? No—you've guessed it. The two little 
words, ‘clipping newspapers,’’ are what catch the eye 
of the easy-money seeker. “Why didn’t anybody tell 
me about this?’’ he demands, and forthwith breaks all 
records to the nearest mail box with his special deliv- 
ery letter containing the required $5 “membership fee.” 

The Better Business Bureau of Los Angeles, re- 
porting on the concern, observes tersely: “This agency 
is not connected with any newspaper press service and 
its so-called ‘press card’ does not make the holder a 
‘member of the press.’ ”’ 


Part of the come-on literature consists of a question- 
and-answer list, which deftly builds up the illusion 
of money to be made from clipping items out of news- 
papers. Here are some of the Q’s and A’s. 

Q. How soon can I start to make money? A. You can 


begin this work the day you receive your Hand-Book 
and assignments. 


Q. If I do not care to do any writing, is there a market 
for clippings only? A. Yes; if you merely want to 
clip, there is a continual market for them. 

Q. How much can I get for a clipping or original arti- 
cle? A. There is no limit for the price paid. The 
minimum for a clipping is $1.00—original articles bring 
up to 15¢ a word. 


Q. Which clippings can I sell your company? A. The 
list of clippings we buy are listed in the Hand-Book. 
Note the ambiguity typical of the answers. The 
Universal does not say that there are 2000 markets 
for press-clippings, it merely seems to say so. If any 
dumb reader wants to assume that such markets exist, 
merely because the inquiry about press-clippings is an- 
swered with a statement that there are 2000 markets 
which buy material, whose fault is it? 


The simple truth, of course, is that there is no free- 
lance market for press clippings. Even if the Uni- 
versal should buy a few clippings in order to play 
safe, this does not alter the situation. Nor is it altered 
because news correspondents occasionally use pub- 
lished advertisements to illustrate trade-journal fea- 
ture articles. Circumstances such as this are unusual 
and do not indicate the existence of a regular market. 

As for the picture of an inexperienced man, woman, 
or child sitting down and earning easy money at home 
with a press card and manual, a pile of newspapers 
and a pair of shears—which the literature of such com- 
panies deftly implants—well, the only trouble with it 
is that it just isn’t so! 

IN THE MAY ISSUE—The Annual Handy Market 
List of Syndicates will appear in the May issue 
of The Author & Journalist. The names, addresses, 
requirements, and terms of payment of all the 
leading syndicates will, as usual, be brought up to 
date and published in convenient ferm in this use- 
ful directory. 
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By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


| A YARDSTICK FOR ARTICLES 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


WHEN a con- 
tractor builds a 
house, he uses a 
transit and a tape- 
line various 
other gadgets to 
make it conform 
exactly to the 
specifications of 
the architect who 
planned it. When 
a tailor makes a 
suit of clothes, he 
measures and re- 
measures every 
piece of fabric to 
insure a fit for his 
customer. Automobiles, fountain pens, and 
what have you, all are made to definite mea- 
surements; but how about the articles you 
write? Did you ever put a yardstick to one of 
them to check it against magazine require- 
ments? Or do you, like many other writers, 
just whack out your ideas on your typewriter 
and hope for the best? 

A well-written article usually follows cer- 
tain specifications almost as closely as if every 
part of it had been actually measured. For 
some strange reason, however, many of us 
writers seem to prefer to go by guess and by 
gosh. We throw batches of words together, 
and they look pretty good to us while our eyes 
are still hot with creative fervor. So we don’t 
bother to give them any critical check-up; we 
just push them into envelopes and hurry them 
along to the editors, hoping they will fit. Sup- 
pose, however, that we were trying to sell suits 
of clothes to the editors in the same way. Like 
our manuscripts, these suits might look pretty 
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good dangling from our fingers, but how would 
they look on our prospective customers? Plenty 
of them would come back to us, pronto—that’s 
sure—and we would probably file them away 
with moth balls, sadly lamenting the poor 
quality of editorial discrimination, just as we 
do with our manuscripts. 

I know very few writers who couldn’t profit- 
ably spend a little time measuring the articles 
which have bounced back on them. Just try it 
yourself. The experiment is likely to be an eye- 
opener. 

Of course you can’t use an ordinary yard- 
stick; you'll need to make a stick especially for 
the purpose, but you can get it ready in a few 
minutes. Or maybe you'll prefer to dispense 
with all make-believe, and simply use an 
analysis chart. Whichever it is, it will have 
three sections, corresponding to the three feet 
of a yardstick, and the first one will have to 
do with your 


SUBJECT MATTER 


In measuring, or analyzing, your subject mat- 
ter you should ask yourself twelve questions, 
corresponding to the twelve inches in a foot. 


1. Importance. Is my subject one of sufficient pop- 
ular interest to make the article suitable for almost 
any magazine designed for general reading? Or 


2. Specific Appeal. Does it come within the 
scope of any magazine, or group of magazines, de- 
signed for special groups of readers? 


An article, to have a wide range of possible 
markets, should deal with some subject which 
reaches, in some way, into the lives of ordinary 
men and women. It should be concerned either 
with some personal problem or experience which 
the average layman is likely to meet, directly or 
indirectly, along the highway of life; or with 
some social, or political, or economic problem 
which affects the welfare of our nation, or of 
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SUBJECT MATTER 


ORGANIZATION 


STYLE AND METHOD 


IMPORTANCE 

SPECIFIC APPEAL 
NOVELTY OF SUBJECT 
NOVELTY OF VIEWPOINT 
TIMELINESS 
TIMELESSNESS 

GENERAL TABOOS 
SPECIFIC TABOOS 

UNITY 

COMPLETENESS 
COMPREHENSIVENESS 
AUTHORITY 

TAKE-OFF 

AVOIDANCE OF PREFACE 
OPENING 

BID FOR ATTENTION 
PRESENTATION OF SUBJECT 
POINTEDNESS 

SEQUENCE 
COMPACTNESS 
EMPHASIS 

EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT 
CONCLUSION 

PUNCH 

SLANT 

IMPRESSION 

TONE 

READABILITY 
MOVEMENT 

VARIETY— 

EYE APPEAL 

EAR APPEAL— 
EMOTIONAL APPEAL— 
ENGLISH 

NEATNESS 

FORM 
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mankind in general. Otherwise, if its appeal is 
limited, you should be sure that it is strong and 
apposite enough to find a market in some one of 
the special interest magazines, such as those which 
deal with agriculture, homes, popular science, and 
so on. Hundreds of articles are rejected by editors 
simply because the subjects are too trivial, or too 
remote. 

3. Novelty of Subject. Is my subject one which 
hasn't been worked to death? Or— 

i. Novelty of Viewpornt. If it is an old subject, 
does my handling of it present it from a fresh view- 
point ? 

New subjects are best—subjects with meat in 
them which have never reached the pages of any 
magazine. Stale subjects are a dime a dozen, but 
very frequently a competent writer may be able 
to produce a bang-up article on some old subject 
by approaching it from a new angle. Your article 
must have some novelty about it, however, if you 
hope to sell it. 


5. Timeliness. Does my article deal with some 
present-day situation, or current event? Or— 

6. Timelessness. 1s it written around some time- 
less subject which should concern people of any gen- 
eration? 


Make your articles up-to-date. This is a splen- 
did specification to keep in mind when your friends 
come to you with those swell ideas for articles 
which all of them have. Nine times out of ten 
they'll want to tell you about some old codger 
who has just revealed his life story to them—and 
is it a humdinger! Your proper behavior, on such 
occasions, is to listen courteously, if you have the 
patience, and to concentrate on a bag of nuts. 
Historical and out-of-date articles are as hard to 
sell as bustles and barn-door pants. 


7. General Taboos. 1s my article free from any 
reference which might fill some readers with dis- 
gust, or dismay, or make them feel squeamish? Or— 

8. Specific Taboos. Does it contain anything 
which might offend the magazine's specific type of 
readers or advertisers ? 

Avoid subjects which may be repugnant to many 
people. Articles which visualize repellent things, 
or which deal too frankly with the more hideous 
and lecherous vices of mankind, are seldom salable. 
If you are writing for a religious magazine don't 
say things that would offend religious people. Like- 
wise avoid subjects which might not sit well with 
the advertisers whose patronage makes possible 
the publication of most magazines. Editors have 
no desire to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

9. Unity. Is my article properly limited to a 
single idea, or does it wander all over the lot? 

i0. Completeness. Is it sufficiently broad to leave 
an impression of completeness ? 

You can't use a suitcase for a trunk, you know, 
and you can’t write a book in 4000 words, or less, 
which should be the word limit of the average 
magazine article. Both tricks have been tried, but 
no suitcase ever took a prize for tidiness with a col- 
lection of socks and neckties dangling from it. And 
very few over-stuffed articles have ever won any 
prizes, either. On the other hand, however, a sub- 
ject can be too thin to make a satisfactory article. 
Carefully define your subject, and then avoid all 
digressions from it. 


11. Comprehensiveness. Is my material compre- 
hensive enough to make a well-rounded article? 
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| 12. Authority. Is it presented in a manner to 


make the reader accept me as an authority on the 
subject ? 

Don't undertake to write any article until you 
have accumulated plenty of information for it. Get 
more information than you need, so that you can 
paw through it and select just the choicest morsels 
for your article. Then present it in a manner to 
make your reader recognize, or believe, that you 
got it first-hand, straight from the primary sources. 


Now there you have the first foot on your 
yardstick—the first twelve inches. Use them 
to measure the subjects of your “homer pigeon” 
articles, and see how they stack up. Don’t 
fudge on your measurements. Don’t try to 
stretch your fabric to make it look adequate. 
Be honest with yourself. Most writers like to 
kid themselves, but it’s a futile pastime. Like 
dunking mud-balls in your coffee, and calling 
them doughnuts. 

Then, after you’ve measured your subjects, 
you'll be ready to proceed with the articles 
themselves. First, check the manner in which 
you’ve organized them. This will require an- 
other twelve inches on your yardstick—twelve 
inches to measure your 


ORGANIZATION 


13. Take-off. Does my article plunge immediately 
into the real meat of my story, or discussion? 

14. Avoidance of Preface. Does it avoid all men- 
tion of why and how the article happened to be 
written, or a preface of any other kind? 


Don’t try to lead up to your major theme. Just 
take a quick, deep breath and jump right into it, 
headlong. If any part of an introduction can be 
eliminated without detracting from the main pur- 
pose of an article, it usually should be deleted. 


15. Opening. Is my introductory paragraph so 
cleverly conceived and worded that it will immediately 
grip the reader’s attention, and lure him to read on? 
Or— 

16. Bid for Attention. Does the opening relate 
some lively, pertinent anecdote which will accomplish 
the same end? 


Put every ounce of strength that you can muster 
into your first punch. If you know how to be 
clever, show your stuff as quickly as you can. 
Your introduction is the most crucial part of your 
article. 

17. Presentation of Subject. Does my introduc- 
tion provide a clear-cut statement of what the article 
is to be about? Or— 

18. Pointedness. Is my 
straight to the point? 

Don't keep your reader guessing. The subject, 
or controlling purpose, of every article should be 
stated, or plainly indicated, no later than the third, 
or fourth paragraph. 

19. Sequence. Is my material arranged in an 
orderly way to make my article read smoothly? 

20. Compactness. Is each phase of my discussion 
fully completed in its proper place? 

Try to avoid the necessity of long and difficult 
transitions. A well-written article should go as 


introductory anecdote 


smoothly and gracefully as a dinner planned by 
Emily Post. And don’t serve crackers with your 


“I guess it’s your husband’s mystery story 
they were holding for consideration.” 


dessert. They belong with the soup course. Be 

wise; make a careful outline of your piece before 

you start to write it. 

21. Emphasis. Are the important conclusions, or 
major facts, of my article properly emphasized ? 

22. Effective Arrangement. Does my arrangement 
provide climaxes of interest? 


Just what idea, or impression, did you intend 
to put into the minds of your readers when you 
wrote the piece? What was your controlling pur- 
pose? This idea should be presented again and 
again to make it stand out. And you should also 
strive for suspense, and swift climactic passages, 
just as the story writer does. 

23. Conclusion. Is my conclusion designed to 
leave the reader with my controlling purpose upper- 
most in his mind? 

24. Punch. Is the purpose driven home effectively ? 

Your conclusion is your last word. Make it 
effective. Make it a clincher. Give your reader a 
good, final wallop to remember you by. 

You now have twenty-four inches on your 
yardstick, and one more foot to go. A mighty 
important foot it is, too, for it will be used 
to measure the quality of your actual writing. 
A ponderous, stodgy style can easily ruin an 
article which might otherwise be a bell-ringer, 
and a clever, sprightly style may sometimes put 
across an idea which would be a sure flop with 
any other handling. So watch your step; don’t 
skimp on your measurements. We'll call this 
foot 


STYLE AND METHOD 


25. Slant. Is my article sprinkled with refer- 
ences, and written in a style, which will make it 
suitable for the magazine, or magazines, to which it 
will go? 
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26. Impression. Is it pleasant to read, or at 
least encouraging ? 

No two magazines are just alike. They have 
different viewpoints—different styles. Know what 
these styles and viewpoints are, and write your 
articles to fit them. And no matter what vour 
discussion may be, most editors will want you to 
leave your readers cheerful, or hopeful, when they 
have finished with it. Keep a little image of Polly- 
anna on your desk, and make her your guiding light. 
27. Tone. Is the tone, or style, of my writing 

suitable for the subject under discussion? 
28. Readability. Is the style fluent and readable? 

Light subjects should be handled in a breezy, 
conversational way; more serious subjects, with 
proper dignity. Whatever your subject may be, 
however, try to tell about it in a charming way. 
Cudgel your brain for unusual and apt  similes 
and metaphors. Try to surprise your reader with 
unique expressions. Be careful, however, not to 
strain too hard for an effect. Charm doesn’t go 
withaffectation in an article any more than it does 
in a drawing room. 

29. Movement. Does my style provide plenty of 
action ? 

30. Variety. Is my article sprinkled with anec- 
dotes and bits of dramatic narration ? 

Don’t put your reader in an easy chair to tell 
him what you know. Take him with you on your 
investigations. Let him imagine that he witnessed 
your adventures, or the adventures of the persons 
about whom you are writing. Get away from static 
exposition; fill your article with action. 


31. Eye Appeal. Does my article introduce the 
reader to identifiable characters—to men and women, 
even animals or objects, which he can recognize and 
remember? Does it describe definite settings for my 
anecdotes and narrations ? 

Try to fill your article with vivid, colorful de- 
scriptions. Give your reader things to look at with 
his mind's eye. Use the technique of the story teller. 
Climax: 

32. Ear appeal. Does my article contain occasional 
spoken passages in quotation marks? Does it give the 
reader sounds to hear? 


“He’s thinking about cashing it after all!’ 


The Author & Journalist 


There is no better way to break the monotomy of 
an article than to interrupt your exposition and 
narration, now and then, with passages of dialogue. 
Many dull paragraphs can be lightened with it. 
The clang of bells; the beat of drums, the oppres- 
sive silence—all such things can be vividly sug- 
gested to lend effectiveness to the article. Other 
sense impressions also can frequently be brought 
in to advantage. 


33. Emotional Appeal. 1s my article just a state- 
ment of facts which can be read and forgotten, or 
does it make the reader care in some way? Does it 
leave him with a feeling of excitement, or pleasure, 
or exaltation, or with a thought that something ought 
to be done about the matter, or with a lump in his 
throat? 

The article—no matter what its subject—will 
be far more effective if it stirs the reader emotion- 
ally than if it leaves him unmoved. Emotional ef- 
fect is the answer to the question, ‘So what?” 
with reference to your article. 

34. English. Are my sentences and paragraphs 
grammatical and properly punctuated? Does my ar- 


ticle contain any awkward phrasing to detract from 
its readability ? 


Edit your manuscript carefully. Editors are funny 
about liking good English. It’s a good plan to 
humor them. 


With almost three feet of twelve inches each 
on your yardstick, it is now practically ready to 
measure any article that you choose to put to 
the test. How does it stack up? Are you fully 
satisfied that you haven’t skimped any measure- 
ments? Remember that just one short measure 
may wreck your chances for a sale. How would 
you like to buy a pair of pants with one leg 
shorter than the other? Or maybe you don’t 
wear pants, but you'll get the idea anyway. 

Before you send it away, however, you must 
pull out the basting threads, and press and 
brush it to meet the critical eyes of the editors. 
So here are two tests for your final draft. 

35. Neatness. Does my manuscript have a tidy 
appearance? Was it written with clean type and a 
good ribbon? Does it contain any unsightly erasures, 
or cancelled words ? 

Make no mistake about it, a neat manuscript has 

a better chance of selling than one which has been 

carelessly prepared. Dog ears, smudgy erasures, 

words typed between the lines and words “exed” 
out, won't help to bring a check. 


36. Form. Is my title, with my by-line under it, 
properly placed at least two inches below the top 
of my first page, and about one inch and a half above 
the first paragraph of my article? Is it well centered 
on the page? Deos my name and address appear in 
the upper left-hand corner? Have I left good, wide 
margins, and are all of my pages properly numbered? 
Have I prepaid the postage in full and inclosed a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for return of manu- 
script if unsalable ? 


If your manuscript stands up to all the tests 
which I have listed, if it is all spick and span 
and measures a full thirty-six inches, then you 
are really entitled to have some confidence in 
it. Otherwise, don’t wonder why it keeps com- 
ing back to you. 
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. . . By CHARLES CARSON 


THE general public’s 
conception of a Holly- 
wood writer is that of a 
person who spends half 
his time in story con- 
ferences and the other 
half piecing together an 
alleged plot; who wears 
checkered sport coats, 
eats caviar at the Tro- 
cadero and is thought 
to be slightly eccentric. 
In other words, a sce- 
narist. 

The screen writer has 
his place in Hollywood 
affairs, but my purpose here is to discuss the 
difficulties and opportunities offered to feature 
article writers in the film capital. At the pres- 
ent time, more than two hundred such writers 
are making their living at this work in Holly- 
wood alone. As time passes, the number of 
periodicals using motion-picture articles in- 
creases, creating new fields of literary activity. 

Since one must have Hollywood contacts as 
a source from which to secure story material, 
it is evident that the successful writer of this 
class must take up residence in the vicinity of 
the glamor city. I am writing this article, 
therefore, for those who have already decided 
to journey to Hollywood and for those other 
hundreds who anticipate the possibility of going 
there eventually. 

Practically all large newspapers and hundreds 
of magazines carry regular features on screen 
personalities and motion-picture production. 
The most extensive, as well as the most lucra- 
tive, of all these markets are the fan magazines. 

The first problem that one faces here is that 
of getting material for glamor stories. Nothing 
that is generally known to the public is mar- 
ketable, and it is a risky business to fabricate 
stories—unless it is done by a star’s own press 
agent. It is obvious, then, that you must have 
contact with the star you expect to write about. 
I use the word “star” deliberately, because a 
story on a feature actor seldom has any value. 
If you happen to know several such celebrities, 
the rest should be easy. But few of us do. 

Every major studio maintains a publicity de- 
partment, the business of which is to keep the 


Charles Carson 


WHEN WRITERS 
"GO HOLLYWOOD’... 


ing in Hollywood. He _ has written for 


nineteen magazines to date—some fiction 
but principally feature articles. He was 
mentioned in Ripley’s ‘‘Believe It Or Not’’ 
and John Hix’s ‘‘Strange As It Seems’’ as 
having read 5000 stories in seven years and 


being able to give a synopsis of each from 
memory. 


world informed about their stars and coming 
productions. With producers eager to ballyhoo 
their activities to the ends of the earth, one 
might think that gaining entrance to a studio 
should be a simple matter. Actually, such is 
not the case. 

There is always a question in the mind of a 
publicity head as to whether an alleged writer 
has actual writing ability. There is a further 
question as to whether his stories will portray 
the industry in a favorable light. As a safe- 
guard, all major studios have agreed on a rule 
that requires an applicant for publicity material 
to be armed with a press card from the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors, commonly known as the Hays Office. 
The trick of getting this card is of major im- 
portance. 

If you arrive in Hollywood as a staff repre- 
sentative of a well-known newspaper or maga- 
zine, you have no problems other than routine 
duties, and there is no need of my telling you 
what to do. A letter of introduction from the 
editor of the publication you represent is suffi- 
cient to secure Hays Office credentials, and no 
special questions are asked. With recognition 
from the Hays organization, you will be per- 
mitted to enter a studio any time you have 
business, get photographs and general publicity. 


The writer who is not employed by a recog- 
nized publication faces another problem, and a 
correspondent for an obscure publication has no 
advantages over the free-lance. The Hays Of- 
fice does not issue press cards to free-lance 
writers, except those who write for fan maga- 
zines, and then only after six articles have been 
published and approved. This constitutes an 
obstacle to the outsider, but once the ice has 
been broken the work is, in a measure, largely 
routine. And it pays well. 

Bear in mind that the Hays Office card is the 
producers’ idea, not the editors’. I have written 
articles on Hollywood personalities for several 
types of magazines without taking the trouble 
to get a Hays Office card, but I happen to have 
several sources through which introductions 
can be had and information secured. Yet I 
cannot assume that every writer has such con- 
tacts, because the newcomer is often a stranger, 
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and no one knows better than I how Hollywood 
can turn the cold shoulder! 


Frankly, if you write for the fan “mags,” 
you will have to make contacts in the begin- 
ning that will yield exclusive interviews with 
the “right people.” It takes considerable temer- 
ity to do this, but one generally acquires an 
unusual amount of audacity after he has been 
in the celluloid capital for a few weeks. One 
writer, who has made a good living writing for 
fan magazines during the past five years, ob- 
tained his first interview from a prominent 
director whom he met and came to know 
through mere chance. The director was said 
to be in love with a certain star, and therein 
lay a story. Utilizing that contact, he was able 
to make others, until he had sold the required 
six articles. 

Another enterprising writer, who arrived in 
Hollywood a total stranger, made the acquaint- 
ance of a lunch-stand operator whom we shall 
call Sam. Sam did business on the lot of a major 
studio, feeding the stars. By getting inside the 
gates, my friend eventually met a number of 
script writers, publicity men, and cameramen. 
From them he secured ideas for leads, which 
ultimately developed into the contacts he 
sought. 

If contacts do not exist at first, they must 
be created. I cannot tell you how to do this, 
as no one knows when or where such oppor- 
tunities will occur until they materialize. For 
instance, I met Clark Gable in a camera store, 
where I was covering an assignment for a pho- 
tographic magazine. After exchanging a few 
words, we found that we had a common in- 
terest in photography. In a similar manner I 
met Bing Crosby and Wally Beery. It was 
through Jean Thomas, the Kentucky author, 
that I was introduced to Lum and Abner, the 
radio team. As these boys are from my home 
state, we have become good friends, and I am 
assured that they will give me an interview any 
time I request it. 


The Old Editor 


THE AGENT RETORTS 


It is fun to see a literary agent get hot and 
bothered. I caught one the other day. His com- 
ment on a story he had returned to a touchy 
author, had brought back a sarcastic reply. The 
author wrote: “If you are so good on story 
criticism, why don’t you write stories yourself and 
sel] them all? I am sure you would make more 
money.” 

Here is what the agent replied to this pulp- 
paper author: ‘I'm lazy, and it is easier to sell 
ten stories for other writers than to write one for 
myself and sell it. As for slick stories, I don't 
think I am good enough to sell everyone I could 


The Author & Journalist 


Considering the fact that publicity is the life- 
blood of the motion picture industry, many 
have wondered why there is an apparent at- 
tempt to keep writers out of the studios. To 
understand this attitude, one must see the pro- 
ducers’ viewpoint. I know for a fact that no 
producer wants to overlook a chance to gain 
publicity, and certainly the Hays organization 
doesn’t want to prevent any writer from mak- 
ing a living. 

In recent years, Hollywood has been driven 
to distraction by would-be actors, writers, and 
other self-styled experts, who have an urge to 
do great things but lack actual ability. Those 
engaged in the business of filming pictures are 
too busy to find out for themselves if an appli- 
cant is the exception or the rule. In other words, 
he must not merely say that he knows his stuff 
—he must also prove it. 


I am informed by the Hays Office that they 
receive approximately twenty applications a 
week for press cards, while an average of one 
card per week is issued. This needn’t be dis- 
couraging to the professional writer, when he 
realizes that few of these applicants really know 
how to write, and even fewer understand the 
rules governing the issuing of credentials. The 
Hays Office is responsible, in a measure, for the 
acts of writers holding its cards, and the present 
group of more than two hundred such corre- 
spondents constitutes a lot of writers for a 
town the size of Hollywood. 


I have made no pretense in this article of 
telling how to write a fan magazine article or 
how to make contacts for story material. I 
have merely presented the situation as it exists 
today, in order to help you make up your mind 
about “going Hollywood.” If you have al- 
ready decided to go, what I have said will ac- 
quaint you with prevailing conditions and give 
you a hint of the obstacles, as well as rewards, 
that you may expect. 


do; for any slick writer is lucky to average a sale 
on more than three stories out of ten he writes. 

“As far as income is concerned, I rank with a 
good pulp writer, for my commission on a slick 
story is about the same amount a writer gets for 
a pulp story of equal length. 

“So you see, it is easier for me to sell one slick 
story than write one pulp. 

“T trust this answers your question as to why 
I do not write myself.” 

This agent's parting comment to me was: 
“Authors come and editors go—but agents go on 
forever.” 


THE OLD EDITOR. 
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HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOKS SELL 


By HAROLD S. KAHM 


THERE are, ap- 
proximately, five 
million book buy- 
ers in the United 
States. These in- 
dividuals are ac- 
customed to turn- 
ing to books when 
they want infor- 
mation on any 
subject of any na- 
ture whatever. 
Consequently 
there is no limit 
to the scope of 
the informative 
book. There is a 
certain public that demands books on how to 
grow an indoor garden, and another that wants 
to know how to play the stock market. You 
can scarcely think of a practical or impractical 
subject that does not carry a sales appeal to a 
certain percentage of America’s five million 
book buyers. 

You do not necessarily have to be an author- 
ity on a subject in order to write a worth-while 
book about it. In fact, the best way for you to 
become an authority on some subject is to write 
a book about it! You'll acquire a complete 
training in the course of gathering your ‘mate- 
rial! 

If you do have an intimate knowledge of 
some popular, semi-popular or possibly popular 
subject (farming, dressmaking, reindeer milk- 
ing, or what-have-you) you will be able to 
write an acceptable book about it with a mini- 
mum of research. But even if you have no par- 
ticular knowledge, a mere personal interest or 
enthusiasm in something may qualify you to 
undertake a how-to-do-it book about it. You 
can acquire your material chiefly from inter- 
views with experts. 

“How To Make Money,” my first informa- 
tive book, describes the practical ways in which 
boys of high-school and college age can earn 
extra money. Most of the material for this 


Harold S. Kahm 


book was acquired in my spare time. I inter- 
viewed high school and college officials, YMCA 
secretaries, Boy Scout Troop leaders, and others 
who might be in a position to hear about boys’ 
money-making enterprises. I queried my friends 
and acquaintances, and kept a weather eye 
peeled on the newspapers. Whenever I came 


In addition to bocks of the type discussed 
herein, Mr. Kahm has written novels, also 
articles and fiction for numerous maga- 
zines, and has frequently contributed good 
advice to other writers through the columns 
of The Author & Journalist. 


across a practical and successful money-making 
stunt, I made a note of it. When I had enough 
notes to suit my purpose, I wrote the book 
in a few weeks’ time. D. Appleton-Century 
bought it. 

Rather to my surprise, the reviewers of 
“How To Make Money” praised not only the 
factual contents of the book, but its literary 
style. Judging from the reviews—some of them 
from England—I accomplished more with 
“How To Make Money,” from the literary 
standpoint, than with any of my novels! Ap- 
parently subject-matter has little to do with 
appreciation of one’s literary style; a practical 
book on bee-keeping is no barrier to belles- 
lettres. It is a pleasant reflection. Equally 
pleasant is the solid thought that style of writ- 
ing may have comparatively little to do with 
the sales of an informative non-fiction book, so 
that you need take pains with your style only 
if you are so inclined. In drama the play’s the 
thing; in the how-to-do-it book, it’s the facts; 
literary style is entirely secondary. For this 
reason, the beginning writer, eager to see his 
first book in print, might do well to give some 
thought to the informative non-fiction book. 
Writers interested in perfecting a simple, clear, 
lucid style will find here an excellent training 
ground—excellent because even though you 
fall short of your literary goal, the sales of 
your book may not be affected. 

* 

My second informative book, “Start Your 
Own Business,” consists of a survey of standard 
small business ventures that may be started 
with a small capital. I attempted to give the 
reader as complete a picture as possible of each 
business. I, myself, was familiar with only one 
or two of the seventeen businesses included, but 
it was a simple matter to obtain accurate and 
complete information on the others. I called 
on manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers in each field, explained what I was do- 
ing, and easily secured the needful interviews. 
Now, instead of being familiar with the inner 
workings of two or three businesses, | am on in- 
timate terms with seventeen! I am sure that 
the best way to educate a college student would 
be to compel him to write an acceptable book 
on the subject he wishes to study. 

My two successive informative books repre- 
sented something of a departure from my prev- 
ious methods. ‘New Business Opportunities 
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“I’m writing stories in my spare time!” 


For Today,” published by Harper & Brothers, 
consists chiefly of original ideas for new busi- 
nesses, approximately one to a page. Originally, 
I had this in mind as an idea for a newspaper 
syndicate feature. When I found that I couldn’t 
make satisfactory progress in this direction, I 
turned my syndicate material into a book. 

I am sure that many writers who have been 
trying unsuccessfully to market a syndicate 
feature could follow the same plan. Take the 
best of your material, and assemble it into 
groups, according to subject; give the whole a 
general title, and you have a book! If your 
material is good, and your subject of interest 
to a fairly large audience, you will have no 
trouble in securing a contract. 

“How To Make The Most of Your Life,” 
which will be published this spring by Harpers, 
is made up of a number of separate articles, 
each one on a self-help subject, such as “How 
To Achieve Economic Security,” “How To 
Make Life Interesting,” etc. The material came 
from my own experiences and those of my 
friends and acquaintances. I wrote the book 
primarily for my own personal benefit; I wanted 
to know how to make the most of my own life, 
and I needed to crystalize my own thoughts on 
the subject, and to get some tried and tested 
ideas from others. If this book doesn’t sell a 
single copy I will be disappointed, but I already 
have my major profit in the form of self-satis- 
faction. I will have my personal philosophy in 
print where I can consult it easily from time 
to time, to guide my thoughts and actions 
when the going gets tough. 

A how-to-do-it book may be much shorter 
than a novel. Twenty thousand words is gen- 
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erally accepted as a minimum length, whereas 
a novel of less than fifty thousand words has 
difficulty finding a publisher. 

The non-fiction informative book has one 
practical advantage over the novel: it may 
sell for many years, whereas the average novel 
lives six months or a year at the most. Jt is 
possible to build up an income in _ royalties 
from non-fiction books that may continue in- 
definitely. There are non-fiction books that 
have sold steadily for a hundred years or more 
without any sign of a sales let-up. There are 
thousands that sell quietly for ten years or 
more before becoming extinct. 

You might think that the subject you are 
interested in has already been so well covered 
that there wouldn’t be a chance for your book 
to break in, but this is not the case; people 
interested in a particular subject like to accu- 
mulate several books about it, and they are 
particularly interested in new books, just out. 

If you are ambitious to have your works in 
public libraries, the how-to-do-it book is your 
surest bet, at least judging from my own expe- 
rience. My first three books—novels—were not 
bought by my home-town public library; it 
was not until I turned out non-fiction that I 
struck the shelves. I mention this not because 
there is any especial benefit to be derived from 
having one’s books in the public library, but 
because it is satisfying to see your own books 
in a library where you, since childhood, have 
been merely a borrower. 

You need not be afraid that in turning your 
efforts to the non-fiction book you will be de- 
laying your chance for fame and fortune. There 
are informative books of which you have never 
heard that have earned goodly sums for their 
authors, and the names of some non-fiction 
writers have become household words. Witness 
the splashes made by such books as ‘How To 
Win Friends And Influence People,” “Live 
Alone and Like It,” and the “Boston Cook 
Book.” 

I would like to recommend a special market- 
ing procedure for the book manuscripts: Query 
your publishers first by letter, submitting a 
brief outline of the book. Send out at least 
six queries at once. If all six publishers are 
interested, so much the better. It is more likely, 
however, that one or two out of the six will 
express interest. This query method will save 
a tremendous amount of time, and wear and 
tear on your manuscript. You can’t very well 
do this with a work of fiction. 

How-to-do-it books are comparatively easy 
to write, easy to sell, and on the whole they are 
much more profitable to the author than novels. 
Why not try one? 
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| PLOT-AID FOR JUVENILES 


. . . By FLETCHER D. SLATER 


I MAY as well 
confess at the 
very beginning— 
I use plotting de- 


vices freely in 
writing juvenile 
stories! 


Before getting 
down to brass 
tacks and show- 
ing you exactly 
how I used a plot- 
aid in developing 
a salable story, 
may I—very 
briefly—define my 
stand: I believe 
that a plot, a story skeleton, is usually an en- 
gineered, puzzled-out piece of work. 

Yet to an amazing number of writers plot 
is still something mysterious, occult, and semi- 
sacred — something to be handled with kid 
gloves and reverent silence. They will admit 
that a plot must grow from something heard, 
or thought of, or seen, or read—but they make 
much of inspiration, incubation, association, 
and the subconscious. Sometimes they do turn 
out excellent plots—tight and faultlessly tail- 
ored. But how many? 

In the juvenile field a fellow can’t wait for 
inspiration. When I do get one, I grin with joy 
and let the plot spread itself out on paper. But 
I can’t depend on the lightning-stroke of in- 
spiration. I’ve got to furnish, at least, the light- 
ning-rod to bring it to earth, if I’m to turn 
out my two-a-week. I’m not quarrelling, under- 
stand, with inspiration, incubation, and subcon- 
scious association—they’re very real things, and 
work for me as well as for every writer; but 
usually they need a kick in the pants! 

My theme is simply this: Anything to get a 
plot! Any method is legitimate, larceny except- 
ed. I do my own work. If a news clipping can 
start a story, fine! If something my twins say 
gives me the original boot into a story, I breathe 
thanks for children and start pounding out the 
scenes. But if I’m dissatisfied with my note- 
book accumulations—and who isn’t, at one 
time or another?—or if I start on an idea and 
get stuck—well, I usually turn to a plotting 
aid. 

A word on the oft-quoted stultifying effect 
of using plot devices: The working of diverse 
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Mr. Slater has sold more than 150 short- 
stories and serials, chiefly juveniles. He 
is an ex high-school teacher and was for 
three years an associate physical director 
at Evanston Y. M. C. A. He holds degrees 
(A.B., B.P.E., and M.A. from the University 
of Chicago, George Williams of Chicago, 


and Northwestern.) 


and often bizarre plot elements into a lucid, 
plausible story that packs a punch requires as 
much imagination and art as the perfecting 
of a plot by any other method, I don’t care 
how occult and directly descended from Gen- 
ius! 

And now, to horse! One day, when my al- 
leged brain was wholly innocent of a kick-off 
for a story, I decided that I’d work out a plot 
from scratch, with a plot device—and keep 
notes, so I could reconstruct the process—for 
your information. 


Every writer I’ve ever talked with is inter- 
ested, openly or surreptitiously, in plot aids. As- 
suming that you are interested, too, I'll get 
confidential. 


I have several plotting aids—Plotto, Plot 
Genie, Magic Plot Scale, and Deal-A-Plot—and 
find them all helpful. In creating this particu- 
lar story from scratch I happened to pick up 
Deal-A-Plot. Any of the other devices would 
have suggested equally sound plots. 


Deal-A-Plot is a pack of thirty-six cards of 
playing-card size. Each card bears on one side 
a number, from one through six. The other side 
contains two sets of the following: six male 
characters, six female characters, six character 
adjectives, six settings,:six complications, one 
plot problem, and one climax. 

The idea is to shuffle the cards, split the deck, 
so that the number of one card opens opposite 
the plot-elements of another. If the number is 
“4,” you take the fourth male character. You 
cut again for adjective, then for female char- 
acter, and so on. 

Getting down to the actual story: I decided 
beforehand on a story for Girls’ Companion. I 
also decided on a school story. Those were the 
only conditions. Then I cut for myself the fol- 
lowing plot elements: 


Female character: torch singer. 
Adjective: daring. 

Another female character: mayoress. 
Adjective: pensive. 

Male character (Boy interest fine in girls’ stories): 
Boy Scout. 
Adjective: punctual. 

Setting: 
lightship. 
grandstand, 
canoe. 
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Plot problem: 
struggle to prevent a loss. 
struggle for courage. 
struggle to wipe out stigma of dishonor. 


Complication: 
im posture. 
ban. 
temptation. 


Climax: 
dishonor. 
destroyed by jealousy. 
sacrifice for an ideal. 
a victory by trickery. 
achievement through a loss. 

Well, let’s tilt back in our chairs and let our 
thoughts run on (as my notes indicate that 
mine did), trying to fit a Daring Torch Singer, 
a Pensive Mayoress, and a Punctual Boy Scout 
into a acceptable girls’ story. 

Daring torch singer—that suggests fire and 
lifee Why not make her the heroine? Whoa! 
A torch singer won’t go in the Girls’ Com- 
panion. But why not let her be a singer, carry- 
ing a torch for something? Ah! There’s the 
idea! A spunky little high school girl carrying 
on crusades, refusing to drop the torch. 

The pensive mayoress stumps us for quite a 
while. Then “mayoress” reminds us of the 
Hyde Park Y.M.C.A. “village” of dormitory 
men, a miniature town government—mayor 
and everything! Why not a similar organiza- 
tion in high school, instead of the usual half- 
dead student council! And fine! Suppose the 
torch carrier—let’s call her Hettie Lee—had 
“torched” this village organization into being. 
Let’s make the mayoress—Rose Murchison— 
pensive and poised and antagonistic to Hettie. 

The puncual Boy Scout is a little tough. 
Let’s modify the Boy Scout idea, and use a 
manly chap typified by Scouting—honorable, 
alert, and bright. And punctual—well, that 
means on time. Let’s make him a calculating 
runner of the Nurmi type; runs by clock. The 
school’s star miler. 

Now they begin to make sense, that daring 
torch singer, pensive mayoress, and punctual 
Boy Scout, see? The lambent imagination, and 
all that! The characters have become our own. 

e 

Now the setting: We've already decided on 
a high-school background. But we have, in 
addition, drawn “‘lightship, grandstand, canoe.” 
We've already turned up the idea of a high 
school “village,” offering rich possibilities. 
Let’s throw the others out—except “grand- 
stand.” That might link up with our star 


miler—whom we shall call Noel Wead. Maybe 
Hettie can carry another torch for the mile 
race, with a finish at the grandstand! 

Now for plot problems: “Struggle to pre- 
vent a loss.” Looks promising. Maybe Hettie’s 
last torch-carrying campaign is to prevent a 
loss—maybe the loss of a track meet. Why not? 
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With Noel’s mile the climax, Hettie could be 
tremendously concerned about her school losing 
the big meet. What’s her torch here? She can’t 
run. A crusade for organized cheering, per- 
haps, such as football has—unusual for track. 
She has to fight; the cheerleader thinks it’s a 
cracked idea. But Hettie gathers the gang and 
cheers Noel down the homestretch to win. 

Wait! “Homestretch” isn’t bad as a title. 
Sure! Make it Hettie’s homestretch, too—last 
semester; much depends on this last crusade of 
hers—her future, her outlook on life—defeatist 
complex, or confident, balanced outlook. 

The second plot problem possibility: ‘‘Strug- 
gle for courage.” Can we work that in, too? 
Let Hettie wage a losing fight—she wants some- 
thing she can’t have. Mayor! Let her want 
to be mayor. Let’s hook that up with another 
unselfish torch campaign: no girl has ever been 
Village mayor. Hettie crusades to break down 
prejudice against girl mayor. She can’t get a 
girl candidate to risk it, so she runs, herself. 
When Rose sees Hettie winning her fight, she 
says she’ll run. Rose is more popular—Hettie’s 
made enemies by crusades—and Hettie steps 
aside, favoring Rose. So Rose beats the boy can- 
didate—let’s make him Noel Wead! 

That leaves Hettie with another defeat. Her 
crusade has won, but she has lost. It’s tough, 
because it’s always that way. She struggles hard 
for courage to tackle this last crusade of win- 
ning the track meet over everyone’s indiffer- 
ence. 

The third suggested plot problem: “Struggle 
to wipe out stigma of dishonor,” is unneces- 
sary; we've got enough conflict. 

The complications: “Imposture, ban, temp- 
tation,” now look superfluous We’ve got plenty 
of ideas already. Let’s use them. 

For climax we have five possibilities. (Out of 
five there’s sure to be one that fits without too 
much twisting). The first is: “Dishonor.” No. 
The dishonored girl is not attractive to GC. 

“Destroyed by jealousy.” No again; same 
grounds. 

“Sacrifice for an ideal.” Now, that has some- 
thing. If we can dodge the maudlin, sacrifice 
should make a powerful finish twist. What 
could Hettie sacrifice? Her singing, perhaps. 
We’ve almost forgotten that she’s a singer. Let 
her have the operetta lead, and sacrifice it to 
boot home the track team. She might cheer her- 
self hoarse, knowing that she may be disabling 
her voice for that evening. But Rose, her un- 


derstudy, is almost as good, so Hettie knows. 


the operetta won’t suffer. But she suffers! That 
operetta lead was one victory she’d been sure 
of. Fine! It’s shaping up nicely. 

The next climax, “‘A victory by trickery,” 
is out; GC doesn’t like trickery. 


The last climax, though, ‘Achievement 
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through a loss,” looks good. Even though Het- 
tie loses her opera triumph, that final sacrifice 
makes Rose realize her own smallness—maybe 
she resigns, and nominates Hettie. We could 
strengthen that by belated menace—a boy de- 
mands that Noel, the runner-up, automatically 
becomes mayor. But Noel declares that he won’t 
run against Hettie. He proposes they go down 
the homestretch with their real leader where 
she belongs. 

These two climaxes sort of run together and 
become: ‘Achievement through sacrifice for an 
ideal.” 


Finally, what about the narrative viewpoint? 
How about letting a teacher tell the story— 
first person, but with himself very subdued? 


Well, that’s the way the plot worked out. 
Not as glibly as that—there were plenty of 
fits and starts—-but that’s the line my mind 
took. The definite plot outline, in short scenes 
or sections, my next stop, I copy straight from 
my notes. 


1. I hear Hettie and Rose outside my classroom 
discussing the Village election. 


Noel Wead comes up; star miler, quiet, popular. 
Show by conversation the status of the cam- 
paign. 

3. Village election at noon. Last term of mayor 

coming up; six weeks. Hettie and Rose nomi- 

nated. Surprise nomination of Noel. Starting 
to decline, he is silenced by track team pals. 


4. Hettie thinks fast, pops up, and withdraws. I 
I can see her reasoning: a split girl vote 
would let Noel win. Trne, but hard; Hettie 
had started whole business of Jackson High 
Village, though few remembered. She wanted 
to be mayor, though she’d launched cam- 
paign for a girl mayor because she felt boys 
had hogged honor long enough. A girl had 
never been mayor. 


5. Rose wins, narrowly. 


6. Practice goes on for glee club concert; Hettie is 
star singer; Rose her understudy. 

7. Hettie and Noel take to walking home together; 
track team also practices late. She'd never 
known him much, before; assumed she didn’t 
have necessary “‘it’’ to attract him. 


8. She learns much of track; becomes thoughtful 
when he says cheering helps a runner when 
he’s tired. (This conversation can’t be report- 
ed, except through later talk actually heard). 

9. So Hettie has one more cause to torch. At Vil- 
lage meeting next morning she proposes track 
cheering. Opposition by cheerleader. Hettie 
quotes Coach. Carries the bunch. 

10. Rose thinks Hettie is making play for Noel. 
Contemptuous. 

11. The track meet. Hettie leads cheers when leader 
fades. Cheers heart out for little Blivens to 
win a fourth in half-mile. Climax comes when 
Noel wavers in the mile stretch. Hettie cheers 
him home. 

12. I call to see Hettie; it is rumored her voice is 
gone. I find her swathed in ice packs, tele- 
phoning regrets to music teacher about con- 
cert that night. 
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13. At town meeting next Monday Hettie’s voice 
still is scratchy. Rose makes an abrupt speech, 
admitting she thought Hettie grandstanding. 
but that she has some sense, now. Remem- 
bers how Hettie had cracked voice cheering 
Blivens, as well as Noel. Rose resigns. Nomi- 
nates Hettie. 

14. Boy objects: Noel, as runner-up, is in line. 
Big cheer. Noel's smashing victory in mile 
still fresh. 

15. Noel withdraws, and booms Hettie. “Down the 
homestretch with our real leader—one who's 
done more for Jackson than the rest of us put 
together!” 

Of course, while working out any plot, | 
made some stabs at starting the story. Here’s 
the opening I got down: 

Hettie Lee didn’t own a low, throbbing, throaty 
contralto voice, and she didn’t sing blues with that 
soulful heart-sob that is supposed to represent life 
ebbing sorrowfully away (but which always seems 
to me to be the vocal expression of a tummy-ache). 

Hettie was, in fact, endowed with a beautifully 
sweet, clear soprano voice; she was a stand-out in 
the Jackson High girls’ glee club; and she detested 
torch songs almost as much as she did dishonesty. 

Yet if Hettie Lee wasn’t a torch-singer, she was 
a torch-bearer. 

That was the start I liked for the story. My 
writers’ club critics said the beginning was slow 
and labored. The criticism was valid. And so, 
though I thought those three opening para- 
graphs were clever in making the torch-singer 
plausible as a singer who carried a torch, I 
tossed them out. The story, thus changed, 
started: 

On election day Hettie Lee and Rose Murchison 
met in the hall outside my classroom. They were 
both running for mayor of Jackson High Village— 
the six-weeks’ term before graduation which carried 
a vast deal of honor, publicity, and heartthrobs. 

“Have you wound up your campaign?” asked 
Rose, easily. She was always poised, even while 
struggling to recall the construction of a sonnet or 
the circumstances of Goldsmith’s first literary suc- 
cess. 

Hettie’s laugh lilted out delightfully. ‘Cam- 
paign? It’s a rout, Rose—too many anti-Hettie 
Lees. But I'll die with my boots on.” 

Yet her bantering shaded into the wistful. After 
all, it had been Hettie three years before who had 
proposed a Jackson High Village in the fist 
place... 

Well, there’s the case history of ‘““Home- 
stretch,” a juvenile story of 2500 words. It sold 
on the first trip out to Girls’ Companion, and 
the editor seemed to like it. It was published in 
the issue of May 29, 1938. 

e 

If your mind works—and refuses to work— 
like mine, I recommend plotting devices. Such 
plot-aids will always give your ideas a boost— 
kick you off and make you start swimming. 

Don’t worry about losing your artistic fin- 
gers in the cogs of a machine. Plotting is plain 
hard work, a problem in engineering—a poser 
in puzzle-building. Use all the tools you can 
get. I repeat: anything—amything for a plot! 
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Unknown, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, stresses the 
claim that it is not “like” any other magazine now 
being published, and should not be classed in the 
science-fiction group. John W. Campbell, Jr., editor, 
writes: “It uses pure fantasy, without science basis 
or explanation. It has no formula, and demands no 
special word-length. We can use any length between 
3000 and 50,000 words. Our only requirement is 
that it be off-trail, and represent pure entertainment. 
We do not want Nineteenth Century ghost stories 
with reams of phony atmosphere. Basically, the 
material is to be an interesting exposition of ‘What 
would happen if—” with human characters of a pretty 
much normal type doing the happening. We use 
horror and humor—but the horror does not involve 
evil gods, godlings, or humans with penchants for 
vivisection of beauteous and usually nude damsels. 
The horror is to be psychological. Remember, the 
Greeks built up a much more unpleasant Hades with- 
out any physical torment than Dante did with all 
sorts of roastings, grillings, and dismemberments. 
However, I plaintively request that all who would 
submit stories read the first few issues of Unknown. 
It may seem queer, but I’m not trying to sell the 
magazine in that request; I'm trying to save myself 
and the authors disappointment. The chances are 
very remote that they'll get to first base if they don't 
read it, because the type of material Unknown is go- 
ing to use has not appeared elsewhere regularly, and 
to define the type requires about 90,000 words—an 
issue of the magazine, in other words. Unknown is 
a 160-page monthly, wherefore it has a_ perfectly 
terrific appetitite for material. I’m looking, now, for 
a 200,000-word inventory. We use one 30,000 to 
50,000-word novel a month, and pay 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance, for it and our other material. 
Furthermore, we nearly always give decisions within 
two weeks and usually within two days. No technical 
information is needed to write for Unknown; all that’s 
needed is technique. 

Real Detective, 250 Park Ave., New York, makes a 
special point of pictures in connection with the fact- 
crime stories which it publishes. Arthur Mefford, 
editor, wrote to an agent: “Photos must be in the 
othce, with article, before check can be issued.” The 
company pays 11/, cents a word, on acceptance, photos 
usually $2 to $3 apiece. 

The American Boy, 7430 2nd Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
has been purchased from Griffith Ogden Ellis, one 
of its founders, by Elmer P. Grierson, who has been 
on the staff of the magazine since 1914. The policy 
and staff will remain unchanged, with Franklin M. 
Reck managing editor, Esca G. Roger fiction editor, 
Frederick N. Litten assistant editor, and Mark L. 
Haas art editor. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 


386 Fourth Ave., New 


York, is wide open for good novels, according to 
Dr. T. O'Connor Sloane, who is now associated with 
this company. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., Roman Catholic 
family magazine, should be listed as paying on pub- 
lication, rather than acceptance. 
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Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
is interested in the emotional type of Western ro- 
mance rather than the type based principally on gun- 
fire and action, states William Crosby, editor. There 
must be action, of course, but the emotional conflict 
must be the important factor in the story. The heroine 
should be a more emotional type, rather than the gun- 
toting type. However, the stories must deal with the 
old West. Eastern girls who go West and dude 
ranches are not wanted. An outlaw in the family 
is permissible. Short-stories of around 5000 words 
and novelettes around 9000 are wanted at the present 
time. Rates, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Thrilling Adventures, 22 W. 48th St., New York, 
of the Thrilling group, is running somewhat low 
on short-stories and would be glad to see suitable 
material of from 2000 to 6000 words. Leo Margulies, 
editorial director, writes: “We have too many stories 
with the American continent as a background, so don’t 
send in anything with a Central, North, or South 
American atmosphere. I'd like to get some rousing 
adventure stories with American heroes in a foreign 
locale. It may be a good idea to remind you that 
the Sino-Jap war has been a little bit overdone of 
late.” This market pays 1 cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. 

Radio News, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Karl 
A. Kopetzky, managing editor, writes: ‘The trends 
in our publication will in future be more and more 
on the mathematical-electrical side. We find that our 
readers have become more familiar with the use of 
paper and pencil in designing and engineering their 
units than heretofore, and that they are not as easily 
frightened by formulae. The demand for good tech- 
nical writers who can simply and clearly explain the 
technical construction, operation, and maintenance of 
radio units is still very great. There seem to be more 
authors able to write advertising puffs than good solid 
technical material. So great is the demand for this 
material that a good technical article is usually pur- 
chased by the editor at once, for fear that someone 
else may get it. The field is extremely wide, from 
professional radio transmitting equipment to the most 
minute test unit on the bench of an incidental service- 
man. The uniqueness and cleverness of design are an 
outstanding feature in the marketability of technical 
manuscripts.” Radio News, issued by the Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company, pays from 1/y to 1 cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

The University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebr., 
with New York offices at 239 Fourth Ave., is inter- 
ested in text-books. At present this market is open 
for an eighth-grade civics of national application, which 
is well-written and really teaches citizenship. The 
writers must have standing in the educational world.’ 
The company publishes books on a 10 per cent royalty 
basis unless otherwise arranged for. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, one of the fact- 
detective magazines of the Country Press, does not 
want foreign backgrounds unless the cases involved 
are very outstanding, according to William Corcoran, 
editor. 
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True Detective Mysteries, Chanin Bldg., New York, 
edited for Macfadden Publications by John Shuttle- 
worth, advises authors to avoid descriptions of grue- 
some or bloody details in fact detective stories sub- 
mitted to this magazine. Profane words, “hell,” 
“damn,” etc., are to be avoided, and also such words 
as ‘rape’ and “‘pregnant.”” Whenever practicable, sto- 
ries should point a moral, by a word or phrase 
dropped here and there; but they should not seem 
to preach. Contributors to this market are expected 
to secure detailed instructions and case cards. 

Clues, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, of the Street 
& Smith group, is anxious to consider swift-action 
mystery stories of the detective sort, 25,000 to 30,000 
words in length, according to Anthony M. Rud, edi- 
tor. A few short novelettes of 9000 words will be 
considered. Rates are 1 to 114 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Max Karant, managing editoz, writes: “Although we 
do have quite a few capable newspaper aviation edi- 
tors writing for us already, we could stand quite a 
few more experienced feature writers in all parts of 
the country.’’ Payment is at from 1 to 2 cents a word, 
on acceptance. 

Republic Pictures Corporation, 1776 Broadway, New 
York, through F. Dearstyne, eastern story depart- 
ment, informs agents that the company is interested 
in suitable screen material. “The stories we are most 
interested in have well-knit, fast-action plots, not 
elaborate but with plenty of human appeal—for ex- 
ample, mysteries, gangster plots, Westerns, career 
stories, or those dealing with the professions, military 
life, or a rapidly moving, unique situation.’’ Published 
material only will be considered. 

The Catholic Girl, which has been listed at Bell- 
ville, Ill., should be addressed by contributors at 
1113 Winstanley Ave., East St. Louis, Mo., where 
the editorial office is located, writes Adolph B. Suess, 
managing editor. He adds: “We are buying no sto- 
ries at this time, as we are overstocked.” 

For People Everywhere, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York, should be listed as paying on publication at 
rates of 1, to 1 cent a word, for articles of 600 to 
2000 words and short-stories of 1000 to 2000 words 
of general interest. Photos of people everywhere in 
America are used. A. J. Vossen is editor. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary St., Rich- 
mond, Va., newly revived under the editorship of F. 
Meredith Dietz, invites contributions on subjects in- 
teresting to the South, but for the first year offers 
no payment for material. 

Direction should now be addressed at Darien, Conn. 
It uses articles and short-stories of from 1000 to 
2000 words with a progressive point of view. M. 
Tjader Harris and W. L. River, editors, pay 1 cent 
a word on publication for acceptable material. 

Telepathic Magazine, 1221 E. 55th St., Chicago, 
will no longer be able to offer definite payment for 
contributions, writes Marie Harlow, editor. 

Western Kennel World, 20 Sycamore Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., “Devoted to the interests of dogs 
and dog fanciers,” edited by Helen Rosemont, 2nd, 
uses strictly technical material, and makes no payment. 


POETS: Send self-addressed, stamped enve- 
* lope for 1989 PRIZE PROGRAM and 
descriptive leaflet of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS, four of which contain list of 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Quarterly prizes, 
$25. Official entry blank for Poetry Book Con- 
test in May issue. Send 25e by April 20. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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My own versatile sales are your insurance 
that my methods are practical and resource- 
ful. A feature of mine and biographical data 
are scheduled for May Esquire, on the 
stands April 15th. I have a science feature 
in Astounding Stories for March. My Pap 
and Len Garrity western series is soon to 
begin in the western books 
of Popular Publications. 

Sales and Treatment Consideration 
for short stories $1.00 each, or write 
for free folder describing my indi- 
vidual working plans. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148, Dept. AJ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARTISTIC MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt work—experienced typist. 
uality bond. Carbon copy. 
Extra first and last sheets. 
Minor corrections in spelling and grammar, if requested. 
orty cents per thousand words. 
Special rates on more than 10,000 words. 
Mailed fiat. 


JANET HORNBERGER 
696 E. Howard Street Pasadena, California 


ED BODIN 


1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Professional authors’ agent on limited or 
unlimited representation. 

Ed Bodin will devote one day a week, ex- 
pressly for personal development of new 
authors close to clicking. State your case. 
You may receive a bid that will please you. 
But you must have the flair. Bodin flatters 
nobody just for fees. Ask any editor or 
author in the know. His clients are cover 
names. Many of them began with Bodin. 
Special arrangement for each client, depend- 
ing on outlook. 


(Personal representation in Hollywood and 
foreign countries) 


STORIES 
Ariicles, Novels, Plays, Verse, etc. 
Expertly revised, corrected and typed to meet 
current editorial requirements. Prompt, profes- 
sional service. 50c per thousand words; dis- 
counts on book-length material. 


BURKART MS. SERVICE 


1018 Bluff Sheboygan, Wis. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


* 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories articles serials 


. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Tied « 
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AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Otters expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“‘Your work is beautifully done.’’ 


Careful typing, 40c per 1,000 words; Revision (rearrange- 
ment of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
uffintentional repetition, faulty punctuation and unclimactic 
paragraphing), 40c per 1,000; Typing Revision, 75c per 
1,000, Special rates on. book- length manuscripts, Verse: 
typing, ‘2c per lime: criticisms, 2c. One carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-5 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—Typed 


Sympathetic attention paid foreign writers in 
English. Writers uncertain of their completed 
work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 


DR. F. M. WILLIS 
985 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sell 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other ad- 
vantages of successful writing. This natural 
result of your work may be yours if you are 
properly trained. 

For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 

You too will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


| CRAY PAST#£EDITO 
Freel 


Please send me “The Way Past the Editor” and 
information about S. T. C. training. No cost 
or obligation. 
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John F. Winters, Publisher, Rm. 1415, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York, has taken over the book department 
of the Yachting Publishing Corporation, (formerly 
Kennedy Brothers) publishers of Yachting Magazine, 
and will hereafter issue books on nautical and yacht- 
ing subjects under this imprint. Mr. Winters has 
for four years been manager of the department, which 
now becomes a separate entity. 

Harvey K. Boyer, 4563 Latona Ave., Seattle, Wash., 
writes that he will buy original, humorous, unpub- 
lished monologues of 350 to 600 words, paying $1 
each on acceptance. He states: “The monologues 
might be used by myself, in social or club affairs. 
It is also my intention, provided I obtain a sufficient 
number, to offer them for sale, singly or in some 
kind of a brochure.” 

Swing.-1707 Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich., ap- 
pearing monthly at 15 cents per copy, and edited by 
J. B. Johnson, Jr., is in the market for articles in 
the popular music field, particularly personality stuff. 
Articles should be from 1000 to 1500 words, and 
should be accompanied by photographs. Payment is 
on acceptance at $5 per article. Wash cartoons are 
used, and photographs of popular music field per- 
sonalities, candids, action, etc., payment $1 each. 
H. E. Hallas, managing editor, writes: “We are well 
supplied now, but may be placed on record as willing 
to consider free-lance material in this field.” 


Current Digest, 152 W. 42nd St., New York, 
which was reported by Mary T. Gronich, editor, to be 
as in the market for original non-fiction articles, pay- 
ing at from 1, to 1 cent a word on acceptance, re- 
cently wrote to a contributor that due to present eco- 
nomic conditions no cash payment could be made 
for an accepted article. 

Host, The Magazine of Home Entertainment, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York, has been launched by Bert 
Garmise, formerly with Scribner’s. 

The Actor, 201 Golden Gate Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., published monthly at 10 cents per copy, 
is in the market for articles of 500 to 2000 words 
on radio, screen, music, stage and variety, in fact 
anything pertaining to the show business, according 
to its editors, Billy and Louise Holmes. Photographs 
do not necessarily have to accompany articles. Short 
shorts are the only fiction desired, and they must be 
between 350 and 750 words, and must concern show 
business. Verse up to 20 lines is used. Payment is 
on publication, at no stated rates. 


The Christian Herald, 414 Fourth Ave., New York, 
which pays on publication, is sometimes very slow 
in using accepted material. A contributor reports 
that a manuscript has been held more than a year, 
and that recent inquiries have elicited the informa- 
tion that it may be held an indefinite time longer. 


ADDRESS 


ORIGINAL SCREEN STORIES 


are in great demand, with film production again 
in top brackets. Only through an accredited 
agent can yours be given its chance in Holly- 
wood. 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios. I want good originals, published nov- 
els, and professionally produced plays. 


Send for my booklet TODAY. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 
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Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
and The Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, Minn., have com- 
bined and will be published at Philadelphia as Farm 
Journal and The Farmer's Wife. All of the present 
Farmer's Wife features will be retained, the magazine 
being incorporated as a whole in the combined publi- 
cation. 

Listeners’ Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
edited by George T. Eggleston, a digest of radio 
material, is not in the market for original material 
of any sort. 

Pastime Magazine. 11 W. 42nd St., New York, 
writes: “We shall not be buying any manuscripts 
until next fall. Until then, if not by further notice, 
unsolicited manuscripts will be returned unread.” 

Magazine Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
(Ace Magazines), have postponed publication of their 
proposed horror-mystery type of magazine. 


Dynamic America, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
a new magazine devoted to controversial articles on 
economics, social and political questions. Rates and 
terms are not at hand. 

Photo Review, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, is a 
new camera magazine which will make its appear- 
ance with a May issue. 

The New Outlook, 422 Wesley Bldg., Toronto, 
Ont., was discontinued with the February issue. 


Bard Brothers, 130 W. 42nd St., New York, 
announced as a new publishing house specializing 
in books on art for students and laymen. 


The Inland Empire, Chicago, has been suspended. 
PRIZE CONTESTS 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, for. 
a ten months’ period is offering a $1000 prize for 
the best letter each month on the magazine, stating 
what readers think of its contents, what they like or 
dislike about it, etc. Letters must not contain more 
than 100 words. For the nine or more additional 
letters printed each month, $5 each will be paid, and 
at the end of the period, the best letter will be 
awarded a $4000 bonus. All letters must be mailed 
on or before November 5, 1939, during which period 
readers may submit as many letters as they wish. 


Crisco is announcing through advertisements in 
leading women’s magazines a slogan contest in which 
$5000 will be awarded as a first prize for best slogan 
in ten words or less describing Crisco. Entries must 
be accompanied by a label from a can of the product 
and postmarked not later than April 30, 1939. Ad- 
dress Crisco, Dept. M, Box 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For People Everywhere, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 
offers $1 for each “good excuse” (masculine) printed. 
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ANOTHER EDITOR HAS JUST ORDERED A 
Series of My Articles on Fiction Technique. So: 


IF —you fear you'll GET STUNG AGAIN! (Many do!) 
IP—you'd like about 2,000 words of constructive criticism 
IF—you'd like EVERY ERROR CORRECTED on the MS. 
IF— you'd like salable MSS. marketed Free by my N.Y. agent 
IF —you're non-professional and want to write salable MSS. 
IP—you're professional but wish to reach better markets 
IFP—you appreciate free resubmission for your revisions 
IF— you're looking for Honest Service backed by references 
IF—ior this, you realize $3.00 to 6,000 words is reasonable 
IF—you wish a non-formulized course in fiction writing 
IF—you want to BUY PLOTS, need typing or ghost writing 
Tr you d hke all MINOR REVISIONS made not only by a 
SELLING WRITER, but also by my assistant who 
for 15 years taught College Fiction Writing 
IF 8 ‘Il but give me the opportunity to do so, I'll CON- 
CIENTIOUSLY fulfill the above promises. 


MILDRED I. REID 


Literary Technicist 
2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston (Chicago), Ill. 
ASSOCIATE STAFF CRITIC for UNITED AUTHORS, also, 
for another large N.Y. agency that ‘FARMS OUT” its MSS. 
MEMBER OF: Nat’l League of American Pen Women, 
Chicago Fiction Guild, Order of Bookfellows, ete. 

Watch for These Clients in Future Publications: 
Wm. P. Barron, M.D. David La Rue Alice C. Morey 
John Schoenherr Margriet Benz Edwin Lambert 
Lt. Comdr. A. Gilbert Mary E. Beimfohr Gayle Mathews 
Lyla W. Haynes Esther Bigsby Birdie Johnson 
Oella G. Westcott Burton Barnett canon Proteau 
Harvey Deacon Gladys Birkitt George Wilson 
Clara Schreiber Sylvia Colley Louise Rice 
Cora Wright Ball Enid Eden Sibel Rudel 
Gail Somerset Maude Glasner Anna D. Smythe 
F. arper am Hale ‘lara Springer 
E. S. W Effie Haugh Audrey Wayne 
E rile Ww right Gordon Ferrier Ruth Whitney 


ACCURATE TYPING SERVICE 
Neat, Prompt, Accurate 
Minor corrections if desired. 
Your manuscript mailed flat. 
Hammermill bond. 
Carbon copy. 
35¢ 1000 words, 20% discount over 10,000, poetry Ic per line. 


BESSIE R. JOH oat” 


1753 N. E. Portland Blvd. ortland, Oregon 


WRITERS’ STATIONERY 


Your stationer since 1929 again invites your business. 
Heavy, kraft envelopes: to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing 
and 25 return, $1; for one fold of the script, 35 of 
each size, $1; two ‘folds, 50 of each size, $1. Ribbons, 
50c. Hammermill paper, 500 sheets medium weight, 
$1.60. Samples, 10c. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4922 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
“Our business is stationery.’’ 


Spring Issue of 
POETRY PRESENTS 
Now Available 


Single Copies, 35 cents. Yearly Subscription, $1. 
C. HENRY HICKS, Editor 


P. O. Box 812 Burbank, Calif. 


YARDSTICK CRITICISMS 


Frank Clay Cross, author of “A 
Yardstick for Writers’ in this 
issue, handles article criticisms 
for clients of The Author & Jour- 
nalist Criticism Service. His ex- 
perience in selling to a wide va- 
riety of magazines—Good House- 
keeping, Country Home, Liberty, 
American, and numerous others— 
assures his competency in this 
field. Would you like to receive 
a yardstick criticism of your ar- 
ticle? See back page for the 
moderate schedule of charges for 
A. & J. criticism service. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver, Colo. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
— regularly, take this magazine regu- 
arly. 
. Subscription price, $2 a year; 
20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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I GET RESULTS! 


Although my primary function is that of 
a critic and Literary Advisor, my _ sales 
service and advice usually gets results. My 
first consideration is to show you how to 
write for the market you wish to reach. 
With the goal attained, I show you how to 
sell to that market. 

A recent collaboration client (mame on re- 
quest) recently made her first sale (on a 
first story) for $500—just a little less than 
three weeks after she first came to me asa 
result of an indorsement by an editor. Not 
only did she sell the story but she is sched- 
uled for radio appearance and also, as she 
phoned me recently, she will appear at the 
New York World's Fair this summer! All 
this from a small investment in the future. 

“You made me famous” she says. Snall I 
do the same for you? 

Success is not arrived at by wishing but 
by working. If you are a sincere worker 
who can devote about one hour a day to 
writing, then I can help you. Remember, I 
am a critie first, a manuscript salesman sec- 
ond. | show you how to write for the mar- 
eket you wish to reach then help you to sell 
to that market! 

Send a representative selection of your 
material to me. I give reports as fast as 
humanly consistent with good work. I also 
offer special Certified Bonus Checks to my 
regular clients. These checks can help de- 
fray a part of the service costs. Send a 
manuscript or two today with the reading 
fee of one dollar each five thousand words 
or fraction. I'll send you a report and my 
green sheet. The green sheet is free for the 
asking. 

Decide today! Send in those dud scripts 
and I'll do my bit towards helping you to 
success, 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 
Box 33, Station E Dept.N. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CRITICISM BUSINESS 


The earnest critic looks to more than his fee. He works to 
be of service. Every writing problem laid before me gets 
thorough attention, every manuscript is read with the 
knowledge that you, whoever you are, have put time and 
hope into it. li I can shape your proposition into a winner, 
that, believe me, is a joy. My work has been highly com- 
mended. Circulars upon request. My 8 pamphlets from a 
fiction short course 50c mailed while they last. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


Criticism Editing Advice 
Del Mar, Calif. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 ge FREE booklet, ‘““‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERA ‘a ASSISTANCE.”’ My clients are 
represented in virtuall all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”’ ‘‘quality,’’ and ‘“‘pulp.’”’ Established some 17 


years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what I 


offer to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 


New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D'ORSAYGRAM,” which I publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PHONE TABOR 270! 


SERVICE 
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CURTIS ST PPER«né ZINC HALF-TONES 
Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service for Publishers and Authors. 


The Author Journalist 


The American Civil Liberties Union, through the 
medium of The One Act Play Magazine, announces a 
first prize of $75 and second of $25 for best one-act 
plays by writers resident in the United States. Plays 
must deal with the scene in the United States or its 
colonial possessions on one or more aspects of civil 
liberties. Suggested subjects: Principles of the Bill 
of Rights in present day manifestations; defense of 
freedom of speech; freedom of the press; freedom 
of assemblage; academic freedom; deportation of 
aliens because of political opinions; rights of labor 
to organize, strike, and picket; censorship of films, 
literature, radio; the right of asylum for political 
refugees; rights of the unemployed to organize, dem- 
onstrate, and petition; the crime of lynching; relig- 
ious liberty. Plays must not be shorter than 20 
minutes playing time or longer than one hour. Plays 
easily adaptable to radio presentation will receive 
more favorable consideration. The judges reserve the 
right to withhold the awards, if in their opinion no 
plays deserving the prizes are submitted. The One 
Act Play Magazine will publish both prize-winning 
plays and the play receiving honorable mention if 
such a choice be made. The prize plays will become 
the property of the American Civil Liberties Union; 
however, that organization agrees to forward to the 
authors any profits accruing through royalties. The 
judges are Brooks Atkinson, Sidney Howard, William 
Kozlenko, Archibald MacLeish, and Elmer Rice. 
Manuscripts must be neatly typed and accompanied 
by return postage. Address The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union Play Contest, C/o The One Act Play 
Magazine, 112 W. 42nd St., New York. Postmark 
must be no later than April 30, 1939. 

The Tramp, P. O. Box 397, Anacortes, Wash., will 
award an annual prize of $25 to the writer, who has 
not yet published a volume of verse, whose poem 
published in the magazine is judged to be the best. 

Camay Soap announces a series of — con- 
tests, closing April 8, April 15, April 22, April 29, 
and May 6, in each of which two $1000 U. S. Savings 
Bonds and fifty $100 bonds will be awarded for best 
answers in 25 words to the question, “What do you 
like about Camay?” Entrants may use entry blanks 
in national advertisements or a plain sheet of paper, 
but must accompany entries with three Camay wrap- 
pers. Address Camay, Dept. LH, Box 238, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Dime Store News, 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
which was recently announced as a new periodical, 
has not yet started publication, and all operations are, 
for the time being, suspended. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
anticipates greater use of articles on tire retreading, 
because of the growth of this business during the last 
two years. Subjects will cover overhead, advertising, 
shop layout, etc. Jerry Shaw, editor, pays 1 cent a 
word, promptly after publication. 

Hardware World, 742 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif., covers the entire territory from the Great Lakes 
west to the Pacific Coast, and is in the market for 
short idea notes covering sales ideas, and features 
having to do with personnel problems, sales training, 
successful selling of big ticket items like refrigerators, 
ranges, circulating heaters, radios. ‘‘Also,’’ adds E. M. . 
Grinnell, editor, “we are interested in anything like 
an adequate approach to the problem of simpifying 
stock control.’’ Features seldom exceed 1500 words. 
Pictures must always accompany a modernization 
story, and a merchandising story, if they strengthen 
the text. Payment is made on publication at 1 cent a 
word, with $2 for pictures. 


= 
ZF | PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
COLLEGE ons HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
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Dear Lenniger: 


TO NEW WRITERS: 


I honestly appraise your work and recommend salable 
scripts to editors requesting such material. If a story is 
unsalable, I tell you why in full detail; if revision will 
make it salable I explain how and for which specific mar- 
ket to rewrite. I analyze your abilities and suggest mar- 
kets for which you should work. Until I sell $1,000. 
worth of your work, the above professional guidance costs 
$1.00 per thousand words on manuscripts up to 5000; on 
scripts 5000 to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 
words and 75e for each additional thousand. Special rates 
for novelets and novels. 


THIS WRITER IS GOING TO TOWN 


‘ In the February Author & Journalist | reported Allan Bosworth’s reaction to his first sale to Colliers. 
Now he responds to my opening another of the big time markets for him—This Week 


Once more you've proved that smart marketing is two-thirds of the writing business, and again 
I say, thanks a million! Attached is photo and Inographical data for This Week; the first of the 
additional stories they requested will be ready in a tew days. . . 
Developing new writers and pushing them into new and better markets has heen my business for 17 
years. To prove what authoritative guidance and leading agency sponsorship can do in your case, send ee 
me one of your best manuscripts and write me in detail on your ambitions and experience. mag: 


My booklet ‘‘Practical Literary Help’’ and current market letter free on request. 


March 16, 1939. 


Allan R. Bosworth 
TO SELLING WRITERS: 


If you want an agent who will keep you working full 
capacity and who really pushes your manuscripts—talk it 
over with me. If you sold $1,000. worth of fiction within 
the last year, I will handle your account on my regular 
commissions of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 
20% on foreign sales. If you sold $500. worth during the 
a year, I will handle your work at one-half reading 
rates. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 W. 45th St., New York 


Automobile Trade Journal, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, reports files loaded up. 


Retail Ledger, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., ex- 
pects to use this coming year many brief ideas from 
a widely scattered territory, and feature stories that 
really go into considerable detail. “It is on the latter,” 
writes Wm. C. Pank, editor, “that free-lance writers 
are the weakest.’ Mr. Pank believes there is a trend 
in trade journal business away from the medium-sized 
articles. 

Electrical Week, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is a small news-sheet type of publication, using mostly 
brief news of the industry. 

Seafood Buyer, Goffstown, N. H., is, likewise, a 
newspaper type publication. Material is largely East- 
ern seaboard, but the editor, Gardner Lamson, is in- 
terested in articles on merchandising of fish from all 
sections of the country. 


The Black Diamond, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
A. T. Murphy, editor, writes: “We have not for some 
time been purchasing any articles of any kind, due to 
a scarcity of available space. The hearings of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission take up 
any room that ordinarily would be allotted to outside 
contributions. These hearings will continue in all like- 
lihood for several months, and we will not be in the 
market for any contributions of any kind for that 
period. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, still reports a loaded condition of files. Roland 
Cole is editor. 


American Dry Cleaner, 620 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, a controlled-circulation monthly, is particu- 
larly interested, at the moment, in articles with a mer- 
chandising slant based on the actual experiences of dry 
cleaners. Length should not exceed 1200 words. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at 1 cent a word, and $2 
each for acceptable photographs, according to W. H. 
Stouffer, editor. Mr. Stouffer suggests that authors 
query on articles for submission. The same condition 
holds for the American Laundry Digest, which is also 
issued monthly at the same address, and reaches every 
known owner of a power-operated laundry in the 
country. 

Car Dealer, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, is the 
new name for Chrysler Dealer News. In a reorganiza- 
tion it was decided to extend the field from Chrysler 
automobile dealers to other motor-car dealers. The 
change was made with the February issue. Arthur 
Fletcher is editor. 

American Photography, 753 Newberry Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., writes that it is interested only in the 
work of specialists. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


_ Sell your short-short stories to the national syndicate 
field serving over 2000 newspapers. I have pressing n 
for all types of short-short fiction stories. My clients have 
the opportunity of reaching the national magazines as well 
as the syndicate field. During the past year my own short- 
shorts have appeared in four national magazines and I have 
sold over a hundred successive short-shorts of my own to 
the syndicate markets. This experience can aid you, help 
you land a steady successful income from writing this spe- 
cialized type of fiction. The 1000 word ‘‘four minute story” 
(the short-short) is in demand by more editors than any 
other. New markets are appearing. Circulations of hurried 
readers are popularizing the short-short. I am as interested 
in the beginner’s work as the professional’s—new blood can 
be trained quickly—fresh ideas in this field count more than 
well constructed forms. I specialize in selling the short- 
short and I can sell yours if you STUDY effectively the 
stories published BEFORE you write your next batch. 
The fee is 75c¢ each 1000 word script. If your MS shows 
possibilities but will not sell as is accurate revision sugges- 
tions offered—resubmissions free, always. After two sales 
fee waived. Let me get to work for you! 


STUART TYNAN 


15 Park Row Room 1229 New York City 


| 
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THE MACINTYRE SCHOOL 


(Able—Advanced—Progressive) 
offers a course in creative writing from the ground up. Be- 
ginning with grammar, diction, style and correct literary 
form, a university-trained man will teach you how to write 
stories, articles, verse. Personal letters with all instruc- 
tion. Ms. typing 35c¢ per thousand words. Mimeographing. 
Consultation ttree. Terms reasonable. Ph. Santa Monica 25836, 

GORDON C. MacINTYRE 

(B.A. Pomona; M.A, Columbia) 

18051 Malibu Rd., Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


RADIO WRITERS 


The demand for good scripts by experienced writers 
is increasing. We are in special need of some good 
10-minute plays for guest stars, original 30-minute 
dramas, 15-minute daily comic strips for two characters 
and a few good one-hour plays in three acts. 
Fiction Department 

Magazine fiction of any length placed with proper 
markets, if available. For this service a small reading 


fee of 50c per thousand words is necessary to cover 
cost of handling unprofitable material. Nominal com- 


mission charged when sale is made, 
ACME DRAMATIC ENTERPRISES 
4204 S3d Street Cincinnati, O. 


WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES 


If you write for money, why not enter a field where 
unknowns really have a chance? Learn from a writer 
who sells his own articles. Details free upon request. 
Suite 332-D, Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHARLES CARSON 
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The Author & Journalist 

Ih. 


Each month, in this department, some fundamental phase of story writing will be taken up for ee. 


It is distinctly a corner for the beginner—the student. 
without excess elaboration, the basic rules, or principles, of sound craftsmanship. 


The purpose is to present in clear, concise form, 
Taken together, as they 


accrue month after month, the lessons will constitute a liberal course in short-story writing. 


This series began in the September, 


VII—SUSPENSE AS A PLOT DEVICE 


Inherent in the basic plot formula—a problem and 
its solution—are all the essential factors of plot. It is 
apparent, for example, that a difficult problem and a 
clever solution make for stronger plot than an easy 
problem and a commonplace solution—from which it 
is a corollary that all methods by which our problems 
may be rendered more difficult, and our solutions more 
striking, are implied in the formula. 

Drama—as analysis discloses—is implied in the for- 
mula as the purpose behind it all. 

Surprise has been discussed as an important factor 
in securing drama, and thus plot effectiveness. It is im- 
plied in the requirement that the solution of the prob- 
lem must not be too obvious. 

Similarly, it will be found that suspense is inti- 
mately bound up in the formula. Every problem in- 
volves suspense until it has been solved. It is the com- 
plementary pole of surprise. We keep the reader in 
suspense as to what will happen; we surprise him by 
what does happen. Suspense is the factor that holds 
the reader. It makes him care what happens. 

Surprise without suspense is likely to be ineffective 
because lacking in dramatic significance. If the ceil- 
ing falls without warning; if the postman hands us 
a letter stating that we have inherited an unexpected 
legacy; if a door slams—we are startled—surprised. 
But no significance attaches to these incidents; the 
surprise has meaning only when there is a prelim- 
inary period of tense waiting or striving. 

Thus, if a teacher has warned a parsiminious school 
board in vain that the ceiling of her school room is 
dangerous and should be fixed, a degree of suspense 
has been created. When the ceiling does fall, injur- 
ing the children or subjecting them to a narrow es- 
cape, dread of the happening will have made the in- 
cident significant. If a legacy comes logically just 
when we are facing a life-and-death need for money, 
the surprise will mean something. If a group of peo- 
ple is tensely waiting for something to happen, and 
a door suddenly slams, there will be more cases of 
heart failure than if the noise should come without 
preparation. 

We may say, then, that suspense augments the ef- 
fectiveness of surprise, and surprise furnishes a cli- 
max for suspense. Each intensifies the other. 

In order to make clearer the relationship between 
surprise and suspense, and also to establish an under- 
standing of suspense-creating factors, suppose we ex- 
amine the following statement: 


John opened the closet door and out tumbled the 
dead body of Pete. 


How much drama, how much surprise, does this 
picture convey? None at all. It is true that surprise 
is involved. We did not know in advance that a dead 
man was going to tumble from John’s closet—but 
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neither did we care. Some preparation evidently is 
needed. 

Suppose, then, that we indicate who John is, who 
Pete is, and what relationship exists between the two. 
We “snowball” the incident further with the follow- 
ing result: 


John is an enthusiastic stamp collector and Pete is 
a friend whom he has invited over to look at his 
collection. While John is waiting for his friend, he 
opens his closet door and out tumbles the dead body 
of Pete. 


_ Does this make the incident noticeably more effec- 
tive? The answer obviously is no. 


Something further is needed to make the surprise 
effective. We try to add the additional factor. 


John has invited his friend Pete to come over to 
look at his stamp collection. When the time arrives, 
Pete fails to show up. John becomes worried—tele- 
phones his home. He learns that Pete left early in the 
evening to keep the engagement. What can have de- 
layed him? Has he met with an accident? John decides 
to investigate. When he opens his closet door to get 
his hat, out tumbles the dead body of Pete. 


This time, our preparation for the incident has in- 
volved a previously missing factor—suspense. We 
have been made to wonder what is keeping Pete, why 
he was delayed, why he failed to keep the appointment. 
We want to learn his fate. The surprise, when it comes, 
answers these questions. 

True, our question would have been equally an- 
swered if Pete had casually strolled in, explaining 
that he was delayed by a traffic jam. But such an an- 
swer would not have been surprising in itself. The 
answer of his dead body tumbling from the closet 
is inherently surprising if only because of its shock- 
ing nature—all it needs to make it effective is the 
significance furnished by a preliminary passage of sus- 
pense—of wondering as to Pete’s fate. Our first task 
is to make the reader want to know the answer; this 
done, it is equally our task to make the answer one 
that is not too obvious. 


But the suspense created thus far is of the simplest 
variety. It is based merely on curiosity. We may won- 
der what has become of Pete but do not particularly 
care. We are in the position of a casual observer 
watching the skipping ball in a roulette wheel. There 
is a degree of suspense until it comes to rest in a 
numbered pocket, black or red. Until the ball stops, 
we wonder which pocket it will be. Once we know 
the answer, we can turn away and forget the matter: 

If, however, we place a bet on a certain color or 
number, our suspense is certain to be much keener. 
The intensity of this suspense and the resulting re- 
lief or disappointment when we finally know the an- 
swer will be greater in proportion to the amount at 
stake. 

If the sum involved is very large, our emotions 
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will be keyed up to the breaking point. If we win, 
we will be elated; if we lose we will be crushed. 
Suppose that even more than ‘money depends upon 
the outcome—some life-and-death matter. We must 
obtain a large sum to save the life of a loved one— 
or to escape from a spy net which is closing swiftly 
around us—or what have you? The important thing 
is that on the spinning of the wheel depends all that 
makes life worth living. 

This simple illustration furnishes us with the basis 
for a scale of suspense. Each degree on the scale 
represents a stepping-up of the emotional possibilities. 
We may indicate the steps about as follows: 


SUSPENSE SCALE 


Ist degree—Curiosity. Emotional content, none. We 
are interested in the outcome but do not especially 
care what it is. 

2nd degree—Concern. Emotional content, moderate. 
We not only want to know the outcome, but would 
prefer one outcome to another. 


3rd degree—Anxiety. Emotional content, pronounced. 
Our preference has reached the point where the 
right result will give us pleasure; we will be dis- 
appointed by the wrong outcome. 


4th degree—Ap prehension. Emotional content, abund- 
ant. The right outcome will delight us, the wrong 
one will mean dismay. 

Sth degree—Dread. Emotional content, tremendous. 
Everything is at stake. The right result will mean 
relief, joy, triumph; the wrong result, death, dis- 
aster, despair. 


These steps have been phrased in their negative 
aspect. The positive aspects, above the level of cur- 
iosity, which is neutral, would perhaps be Wish, De- 
sire, Longing, Yearning, Eagerness. Suspense, how- 
ever, usually results from emphasizing the negative 
possibility rather than the positive. Disaster—or the 
possibility of disaster—is somehow more dramatic 
than triumph. Indeed, it may be argued that triumph 
owes whatever dramatic quality it possesses to its con- 
trast with the disaster which has been averted. Thus 
viewed, a happy ending is effective only by virtue of 
inverse drama. 

Reverting now to our previous illustration, we 
realize that in order to step up the suspense, we need 
a greater emotional content. All we have achieved 
thus far is 1st degree suspense—based merely on cur- 
iosity. Realizing what we need in order to step up 
the suspense a degree or so, it is not difficult to in- 
troduce factors which should have the effect of caus- 
ing the reader to care what happens to John and Pete. 
We must make Pete’s arrival important—something 
must depend upon it—something of vital importance. 
Introducing such a factor, we have: 


The ostensible reason why John has invited Pete 
over—that of viewing his stamp collection—is merely 
a subterfuge. His real reason is to obtain from Pete 
a letter he knows to be in Pete’s possession—a letter 
which will mean disgrace to John or to some one very 
dear to him, if it falls into the hands of unscrupulous 
enemies. When Pete fails to show up, John ts in a 
fever of apprehension. The delay must mean that his 
enemies have forestalled him. We play on all the 
dread possibilities. When the dead body of Pete 
tumbles out of the closet, the tension has reached the 
breaking point. 


What a wonderful place to end our installment! 
We know that if the scene has been convincingly han- 
dled, the reader will wait in a fever of impatience 
for next week’s continuation. 

A mental image which it is helpful to keep in mind 
when we are trying to attain plot suspense is that of 
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a blindfolded person picking his way along the edge 
of a precipice. With every step that brings his foot- 
steps nearer to the brink, the suspense becomes more 
keen. When he totters on the edge, the grip of the sit- 
uation increases; when he turns away, we are moment- 
arily relieved. 

Every device that can be used to intensify the sus- 
pense of this situation may be used analogously in our 
story parallel, whether it be a love story, an adven- 
ture yarn, a psychological study, or any other type. 
Personal interest is the most powerful of all such in- 
tensifying factors. If the person on the real or figura- 
tive precipice is a loved one, we may live through an 
eternity of apprehension while the passage is being 
negotiated. A misstep, a stumble!—we forget to 
breathe. The precipice-walker rights himself with an 
effort, and we sigh with momentary relief. Another 
step, and again he stumbles. Frantically he struggles 
to regain his footing; then, with a final scramble, 
he plunges over the edge. 

If our story is considered as a whole, such a point 
of intensity marks the climax. If an incident in the 
story, it is a crisis. Ordinarily, of course, the solu- 
tion of the problem will demand that the character be 
saved unexpectedly. There may be a snowdrift at the 
foot of the cliff to break his fall; or a projecting root 
which he seizes as he goes over, thus relieving the 
suspense at its maximum point. 

The recipe for intensive plot suspense boils down 
to this formula: 


Make us wonder if the character will meet disas- 
ter; make us fear that he cannot escape; make us be- 
lieve that all is lost—then save him. 

We could even simplify this further: Going, going, 
going, gone!—Saved! 


PRACTICE SUGGGESTIONS 


1. Analyze various short-stories or novels with refer- 
ence to their suspense content. In what passages is 
the suspense most intense? Why? As you read, grade 
the passages as to their degree of suspense. To what 
extent is suspense tied in with surprise? Put down 
all the conclusions you can arrive at concerning the 
suspense in each analyzed story. 


2. Take a simple surprise incident, such as that of 
the dead man in the closet, and build it up into a 
passage designed to create suspense—first by arous- 
ing curiosity, and then intensifying it by adding emo- 
tional elements. 


3. Take similar incidents in published stories and 
try to suggest ways in which the suspense could be 
intensified by introducing additional factors. 


4. Following the analogy of a blindfolded person 
walking along a precipice, devise situations suitable 
for (a) an adventure story, (b) a business story, (c) 
a juvenile story, (d) a love story, (e) a problem 
story, (f) a psychological story, (g) any other type 
of story that appeals to you. 


5. Go through some of your own yarns—prefer- 
ably the unsuccessful ones—and examine them critic- 
ally with a view to their suspense content. Mark pas- 
sages 1, 2, 3, etc., in accordance with a fair estimate 
of their suspense content on the scale given in this 
lesson. Would intensifying some of these passages, 
with factors designed to raise them a degree or so in 
the scale, make the stories more effective? 


6. Write a story in which you deliberately work for 
cumulative suspense—first arousing the reader’s curios- 
ity, then concern, anxiety, apprehension, dread. Bring 
it to a close with a surprise happy ending, if possible. 


Next month: Suspense as a Narrative Device. 
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CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 

OUS BOOKS ... 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—subimit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 
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RATE SCHEDULE 


1 For each prose manuscript of— 
= 1,000 to 2,000___ _. 2.50 6,000 to 7,000...._____ 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000_________ 3.00 7,000 to 5.50 
= 4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000. 50 
= Above 10,000, per 1000 words... 

= OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
—4 Literary revision with typing, per M words _____. $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per -50 
—_ Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less_______ 1.00 
= Additional lines, eac .05 
— All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 

The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 
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If You Wish Sales Service ... 


Many readers are more interested in making un immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Staff examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute 
knowledge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not consid- 
ered salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manu- 


script with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each 4 

additional 1000 words) and return postage. F 

x The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 3 f 
r Ly +s, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 2 
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